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ALL ABOUT BEETLES 


Вивтгез ! why, there cannot be much to 
say about beetles, you think. Butterflies, of 
course, we like, because they are such pretty 
fairy-like things; and bees, and wasps, and 
ants are such clever little creatures that one is 
never tired of hearing of their doings; but 
beetles are such dull, ugly-looking insects, 
surely there can be nothing interesting to 
tell us about them. 

Well, of course, beetles are not so charming 
as the dainty butterflies, or so clever as the 
ants, bees, and wasps, but they are by no 
means uninteresting. Some beetles, to be sure, 
are dull and ugly, but others are really beauti- 
ful insects, arrayed in the most gorgeous 
colours, their brilliant, polished coats flashing 
like jewels in the sunshine. We have many 
bright little beetles in our own country, but 
in hot, tropical countries they are far more 
wonderful. There, great beetles clad in 
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green, and purple, “orange, and blue move 
about in the vast forests, while tiny beetles 
like gold and silver beads glitter amongst the 
foliage, and others with pearly coats sparkle 
like dewdrops in the sunshine. 

Some beetles are certainly rather stupid 
things, content to do nothing but eat when 
they are hungry and drowse the rest of the 
time away, but others are really very in- 
telligent, and some beetles are the funniest 
creatures in the world and have the quaintest 
and most extraordinary ways. 

Some beetles are enormous creatures, 
regular giants of the insect world; many are 
armed, too, with such long, sharp horns and. 
great, strong jaws that I doubt if you would 
care to meet them on a country ramble. 
Others are so very tiny that you must have 
very sharp eyes indeed to see them at all. 

Many beetles are useful and do us good 
service, either by acting as scavengers, and 
clearing away and destroying all sorts of 
decaying things, or as soldiers and policemen 
who hunt down and kill other insects which 
are harmful and destructive. Other beetles 
are terrible pests that damage the trees and 
crops, and do no end of mischief, so it is Just 
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as well that we should be able to distinguish 
between our beetle friends and our beetle 
foes, otherwise we may foolishly destroy the 
very insects who do good work. 

There are enormous numbers of beetles in 
the world; over thirty thousand different 
ones have been discovered in Great Britain 
alone, and they are to be found almost every- 
where, in hot countries and in cold countries, 
in the water as well as on the land. Yet in 
spite of their numbers we do not see nearly as 
many beetles about as we do flies and bees 
and butterflies, because, as a rule, beetles 
are very shy and retiring creatures and do 
not care to be seen abroad in the full light of 
day. They prefer to spend the bright hours 
hidden away in all sorts of places—under 
stones, rotting wood, fallen leaves and moss ; 
beneath the loose bark of trees; tucked into 
cracks and holes in walls and fences; in the 
stems and amongst the roots of plants; and 
buried in the ground and in every rubbish 
heap. 

Some beetles never leave their hiding-places 
at all, but spend all their lives in the dark. 
There is a curious little beetle with a very 
long name that burrows long galleries in the 
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dry wood of old houses and furniture, which 
serves it both аз а home and as food. This 
tiresome little fellow has a very hard head 
which he is fond of banging against the sides 
of his tunnel. By this performance he makes 
a curious ticking sound, and people, who 
know no better, call this noise the “ death 
tick,” or the “death watch,” and are often 
quite frightened when they hear it, for they 
think it is a sign that some one they know is 
going to die. But all the time this dreadful 

< “death tick ” is only the queer little beetle 
calling to his mate, by thumping on the wood 
with his horny little head. And you can 
make him tick as often as you like by rapping 
on the outside of his house. 

Beetles are often called “ creeping things,” 
but really they do not creep, they walk, and 
many of them have long legs and can run 
about quite fast over the ground or up the 
trees and plants; and although they do not 
spend so much time in the air as some insects 
(such as flies and butterflies) do, all beetles 
have wings and can fly quite well when they 
want to. 

If you look ata little beetle as it is walking 
on the ground or climbing up a plant stem 
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you may well feel puzzled as to where the 
insect keeps its wings, for there are certainly 
none to be seen. If you take it up in your 
hand and gently turn the little thing over on 
its back, still you will not be able to find its 
wings. Underneath, the beetle’s body is rather 
hard, but we can see the rings, or segments, 
quite distinctly ; while its back is completely 
covered with a hard, smooth skin, almost like 
a shell. However carefully you examine the 
beetle, you can find no trace of wings. 

But down the middle of the lower half of 
his back our little beetle has a mark like a 
fine line. Suddenly, as we look at it, this 
widens and opens, as if the beetle was about 
to split itself in two ; and out of the opening, 
like a conjuring trick, come two transparent 
wings, and the next moment the “ creeping 
insect ” is sailing through the air! 

The beetle has really two pairs of wings. 
The front pair are hard and horny, and when 
the insect is resting, or walking about, they 
аге, brought over its back, where they fit 
together so perfectly that they cover the 
hind body of the beetle like a sheath, and 
the join is often hardly visible. The hind 
pair are quite different. They are as fine 
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and transparent as a fly’s wings, but they are 
very strong. When the beetle flies, its strong, 
hard fore-wings stand stiffly out at right 
angles to its body, while the gauzy, hind pair 
beat the air. When the flight is over, the 
soft wings are folded up and tucked away 
out of sight beneath the strong front pair, 
which are used as a 
sheath to protect the 
delicate hind wings 
and the beetle’s body 
from harm. And 
from these curious 
wings beetles аге 
called “sheath- 
winged ” insects. 

Beetles have, of 
= = course, six legs, like 

THE EYE OF A BEETLE. all other insects ; 

they have а pair of antennee, and a pair of 
large compound eyes, cut up into a number 
of tiny windows called “facets.” Each little 
window has a slightly different angle, so a 
beetle can look all ways at once. 

Beetles have two pairs of jaws; the 
outer pair (called mandibles) are hard and 
horny, and are used for cutting, while 
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with the inner pair the insects bite their 
food. 

You would hardly think that beetles were 
musical, yet they nearly all possess a kind of 
musical instrument with which they make a 
shrill, chirping sound. It is like a very fine 
raised file, and is generally on one of the body 
tings or the upper part of the hind legs. 
When one beetle wants to call to another it 
draws the edge of its wing cases, or rubs 
some other hard part of its body, sharply 
over the rasp, and although we may not think 
the sound very musical the beetles seem to 
admire it. Most little beetles make such a 
faint noise that our ears can hardly detect 
it, but some of the large beetles abroad 
scrape away so loudly on their fiddles that 
you can hear them several yards away. 

Beetles go through the same wonderful 
transformation as butterflies, bees, and wasps. 
From the eggs laid by mother beetle come 
little grubs, or larve. The grub feeds and 
grows, then rests for a while as a pupa, and 
finally comes forth as a perfect beetle. 
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CHAPTER II 


DIGGERS AND HUNTERS 


Have you ever wondered what becomes of 
all the little wild creatures which die in the 
woods and meadows—the birds, the mice, 
the toads, the moles, and all the other little 
shy animals that people the whole of the 
countryside? There are hundreds of these 
wee folk living in the fields and in the woods, 
on the banks of the stream, and in every 
hedgerow, and yet how seldom one comes 
across a dead bird or a dead mouse. 

Of course many little creatures are caught 
and killed by other wild things. Weasels, and 
hawks, and owls hunt and devour quantities 
of their smaller neighbours, only a few feathers 
or a tuft of fur is left of them, poor things; 
but many die from other causes—what becomes 
of them all ? 

If you do happen to find a dead mouse 
lying on the soft earth in a wood or meadow, 
and stop to look at the poor little furry thing, 
you may very likely be startled to see it 
move slightly, as if invisible hands were 
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~> pulling it gently down into the ground. And 
Р 515 У 5 


this is exactly what is happening. Little 
hands are busy digging a grave for the little 
mouse. The Sexton or Burying beetles are 
at their work, and they will not rest until the 
poor wee beastie is covered up out of sight in 
the soft, warm ground. 
The little sextons are 
handsome insects, about 
an inch long. They have 
strong, flat heads and club- 
shaped antenne, and their 
shiny, black wing cases are 
ornamented with broad, 
wavy orange bands. They 
fly about at dusk, and 
by their keen scent soon 
discover any little dead 
‘animal that lies unburied. 
A little shrew mouse, perhaps, was scurry- 
ing home late at night, when a hungry weasel 
pounced upon the poor little thing and killed 
it. But before he could devour his prey the 
weasel was frightened by a prowling fox, so 
he ran off and left the little dead mouse lying 
still and cold under a beech tree in the wood. 
Soon the little sextons come hurrying up, 


BURYING BEETLE. 
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Mr and Mrs Beetle arriving together. For 


the burying beetles always hunt in couples, 
and before very long two or three pairs often 
appear upon the scene. If the mouse is 
lying on hard ground all the beetles combine 
to drag it to a softer spot; then using their 
flat heads as shovels and their feet as rakes 
they set to work to dig a trench all round it. 

When this is finished the beetles burrow 
underneath the mouse. Working away with 
their hard heads and strong fore-legs, they 
shovel and scoop and scrape away the earth 
beneath it, carrying out load after load of 
soil on their heads and throwing it up ina 
mound all round. This work takes the 
sextons quite a long time, but they keep 
steadily at their task, and after toiling for 
several hours the beetles have made a regular 
pit, and the little mouse sinks gradually 
down into it. 

Then the beetles crawl out of the hole and 
proceed to fill it up again, shovelling back 
the soil they had thrown out until the mouse 
is completely buried; and after carefully 
smoothing and raking over the ground they 
open their wing cases, spread their gauzy 
wings, and fly away. 
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Now why do the beetles behave in this 
strange mannner? By burying little dead 
„creatures they are doing good work, for in 
this way the air is kept pure and sweet. But 
the beetles, of course, do not know this. It is 
not because they are hungry, for although 
to be sure they take payment for their work 
by eating part of whatever they find, they 
might just as well have their meal without 
taking the trouble to bury it. No, the little 
sextons have quite another reason for this 
curious habit. 

You remember that Mr and Mrs Beetle 
came flying together to the spot where the 
little mouse lay. Some say that Mrs Beetle 
does not help to dig the grave, but leaves the 
hard work to her mate; but of this І am not 
sure; I think it is far more likely she takes 
‚рег share in the excavations. In any case, 
whether she digs or not, Mrs Beetle is finally 
buried with the mouse, and when the hole is 
filled in she stays behind and does not come 
out at once and fly off with her mate. There, 
under the ground, the beetle lays a little cluster 
of eggs, and after this important business 
has been done she pushes her way up through 
„ the loose soil to the top again. 
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So, you see, the beetles buried the mouse 
to provide food for their children; for when 
in a few days’ time the eggs laid by mother 
beetle hatch, the little grubs find а well- 
stocked larder all ready for them. 

The baby beetles look rather like little 
worms. They have six stumpy little legs 
and a number of spines sticking up on their 
backs. They eat and grow fat until the food 
is all gone, and nothing but the bones of the 
mouse remain. Then they burrow more 
deeply into the ground, and each little grub 
hollows out a cell in which it changes to a 
pupa and sleeps through the winter. While 
they rest, their queer, shovel-shaped heads, 
their six strong legs, their black and orange 
wing case, and their gauzy wings are gradually 
formed, and when spring comes round again 
a little troup of new burying beetles crawls 
out of the ground, and before long they all 
begin hunting about for something to bury 
—just as their parents did. 

Quite as useful, but in a very different 
way, is the Tiger beetle. It does not look in 
the least like a tiger, but has gained its name 
from the fierce, tigerish way it hunts and 


attacks its prey. 
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‚2 "Тһе common Tiger beetle we may see all 
through the summer running about on the 
commons, or in the fields and lanes. It is a 
beautiful little insect, clad in a bright sea- 
green suit of armour, with coppery tints on 

ie its head and 

the edges of 
its wing cases, 
and a few yel- 
low spots on 
its back. It 
has a curious- 
shaped head, 
‚ big, bulging 
eyes, strong 
toothed jaws, 
and very long, 
thin legs. 
The Tiger is 
a most deter- THE TIGER BEETLE. 
mined hunter. 
It runs very fast over the ground, zig-zagging 
backwards and forwards, its long antenne 

/ quivering as it eagerly snuffs the air in search 

of prey. Or it scrambles up and down the 

trees, peering under every leaf and examining 
every twig in the hope of finding something 

| B 
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good to eat. For this beetle is always hungry. 
Directly it spies an unlucky insect, a cater- 
pillar, a beetle, a fly, ог an ant, the Tiger 
pounces upon it in a most ferocious way, 
and, in spite of the poor thing’s struggles, 
proceeds forthwith to 
cut it up and make a 
meal of it. 

So strong and cour- 
ageous is this little 
beetle that it will 
attack an insect much 
larger than itself. Its 
jaws are so sharp and 
га its body is so well pro- 
j А tected by its strong 

THE HEAD OF A TIGER suit of armour that it 

BEETLE GRUB, 
fears no foe. If you 


disturb a Tiger peie when it is feeding, it 


refuses to drop its prey, and hangs оп .to it 
like a bull-dog; and if you pick the little 
hunter up, it will fall into a perfect rage, 
gnash its jaws, and even try to bite your 
hand, 

The Tiger is just as fierce and greedy in its 
childish days as when it is а grown-up 
armoured beetle. It is then a long, white 
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grub, with two little humps on its back, a 
hard, flat head, and terrible sickle-shaped 
jaws. But its body is soft and unprotected, 
and although, to be sure, it has six spiny legs, 
they are very short and not much good for 
running about. So as it cannot pursue its 
prey, and would most likely itself fall a victim 
to some other hungry creature if it remained 
above ground, the cunning little grub makes 
for itself a little den, where it may lurk in 
safety and lure other insects within reach of 
its jaws. 

With its spiny legs and its large, flat head 
the larva scrapes and scoops out а little 
tunnel in the ground, first burrowing straight 
downwards and then in a horizontal direction, 
carrying out the loose soil on the top of its 
head, which makes a most excellent shovel. 

When the tunnel is finished, the queer little 
creature turns round and clambers up to the 
top, where it rests with its head at the mouth 
of its den. It clings to the sides of the shaft 
with its spiny feet and two little hooks, 
which it has on the humps on its back, while 
its funny flat head fits the entrance to the 
den like a lid or a trap door. 

Sooner or later some little insect, perhaps 
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an ant. comes by, and, suspecting no danger, 
walks right on to this cunning trap. Then 
up goes the head of the tiger larva with a 
sudden jerk, the heedless insect is caught in 
the curved jaws, dragged below, and gobbled 
up for breakfast by the wicked little ogre ! 


CHAPTER ПІ 
WARRIOR BEETLES 


Nearty everyone knows the Soldier beetles, 
for in the spring time 
and early summer they 
are to be found almost 
everywhere .in the 
country climbing about 
the plants and tall 
grasses in the gardens, 
meadows, and hedge- 
TOWS. 

Some of these little 
soldiers wear red coats, 
A BEAUTIFUL GROUND BEETLE while others are clad 

SAE in khaki, and others 


again have dull greenish uniforms ; but they _ 


all have the same long, narrow wing cases, 
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long thin legs, and bulging eyes, and look 
very fierce and defiant when you touch 
them. 

The Ground beetles, however, are really 
much more ferocious than the little soldiers. 
There are thousands of these beetles of 
different sizes and colours to be found in 
nearly every part of 
the world, and most of 
them are determined 
little warriors, always 
on the warpath, pur- 
suing and killing all 
sorts of insects and 
other tiny creatures 
with relentless fury. 

The Ground beetles 
in this country very 
rarely Йу — indeed, 
many of them cannot do so, as they have 
practically no hind wings under their wing 
cases; but many beetles belonging to this 
family, which live abroad, have perfect wings, 
and can fly as well as other beetles. Some 
of these warrior beetles are most beautiful 
| insects, glittering with brilliant hues; b 


A FOREIGN VISITOR. 
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soberly clad. One fine fellow, however, that 
is sometimes seen on the oak trees in June, 
is a beautiful violet colour, with black legs 
and golden green wing cases; but he is only 
a visitor to our country who has probably 
flown over from France, helped in his flight 
by a strong wind. Some of the most brilliant 
Ground beetles are found in China; one par- 
ticularly splendid one is a beautiful blue- 
black colour, bordered with bright blue, and 
adorned with a golden band. And in the 
East Indies there is a most quaint-looking 
beetle belonging to this family, called, from 
its curious shape, the “ Violin beetle.” It is 
a sooty-brown colour, and its body is very 
flat and its head is very long, while its wing 
cases spread out all round the hind part of its 
body like a crumpled pancake ! 

The Ground beetles do not like either 
extreme heat or extreme cold. In cool cli- 
mates they pass the winter months snugly 
hidden away under clumps of soft, warm 
moss on banks and at the foot of trees; 
while those that live in hot countries burrow 
down into the sand, or crawl under bushes, 
and take a nap during the greatest summer 
heat. 
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The Gardener beetle is one of the Ground 
beetles. Не is sometimes met with in England, 
but is more abundant in France and other warm 
parts of the Continent. He is a brilliant green 
colour, and his long, 
thin legs and antennæ 
are red, and he is gener- / 
ally to be seen running 4 
about very fast up and | 
down the lanes and 
fields and garden paths, 
hunting for something 
to КШ апа devour. No- 
thing comes amiss to the 
Gardener beetle—cater- 
pillars, worms, snails, 
slugs, beetles and ants _ | 
are all attacked by this 
fierce little warrior; and — —— 
no matter how big his THE GARDENER BEETLE. 
quarry may be, he almost always comes off 
conqueror. 

But there is one odd little beetle, called the 
“ Bombardier,” which contrives to outwit the 
ferocious Gardener. The Bombardier is very 
much smaller than its enemy, and would 
stand a very poor chance of escaping the jaws 
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of the long-legged warrior if it simply ran 
away. But just as the Gardener overtakes 
it, and is on the point of seizing it, the little 
Bombardier fires off a regular volley of hot, 
burning smoke right in the face of its foe. 
The smoke gets into the mouth and the eyes 
of the astonished Gardener beetle, and half 
blinds and completely confuses him, and 
before he can recover himself the little Bom- 
bardier has made the most of the opportunity 
and scuttled away. 

You would hardly believe that a tiny little 
beetle could carry firearms in this way. But 
the fact is, the Bombardier has at the end 
of its body a gland filled with an explosive 
liquid gas; and directly the gas comes in 
contact with the air it turns to vapour and 
goes up in а puff of hot white smoke. These 
quaint little beetles often roam about in 
little companies, or regiments, and if anything 
happens to alarm them they all fire off their 
guns together and beat a retreat under cover 
of the cloud of smoke. 

The larva of the Gardener beetle is just as 
ferocious as the Tiger beetle larva. Its long, 
wriggling body is shiny black; it has a hard 


head, sharp jaws, and six little legs, and it ist й 
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protected on the back by an armoured plate 
on each of its body rings. This grub does not 
make a den, like its cousin the tiger larva, 
but hides by day under stones, clods of earth, 
or in any little hole it can find; but at night 
it leaves its lair and chases its prey just like a 
grown-up beetle. 

There is another warlike beetle with two very 
funny names that we may often meet taking 
a stroll down a country road. He is some- 
times called the “ Devil’s Coach-horse,”” and 
sometimes the “Cocktail” from the curious 
way he has of cocking up his tail over his back 
when he is startled or alarmed. The Coach- 
horse is a queer-looking beetle, with a long, 
wriggling body, and a square-shaped head, 
armed with a fine pair of jaws; and he is 
always dressed in a suit of sober black. 
His wing cases are very small and, instead of 
covering his hind body like a long coat in the 
usual beetle fashion, look just like a little 
waistcoat. Nevertheless his hind pair of 
gauzy wings are quite as large as usual, 
and are tucked away and folded up under 
the little cases in the most wonderful 
manner. 

When you see this beetle roaming along 
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the road he does not look particularly alarm- 
ing. But stoop to pick the Coach-horse up 
and he at once stops short, jerks up his head 
in an indignant way, cocks up his tail, and 
flourishes it over his back, just as if he were 
going to sting you! Really, he looks so 
fierce and terrifying that I am almost sure 


DEVIL'S COACH-HORSES. 


you would Бе startled and quickly draw back 
your hand. 

Of course this is just what the Coach-horse 
wants you to do. Не flourishes his tail about 
just to frighten you. This beetle really has 
no sting, but he pretends to be a dan- 
gerous, poisonous creature so successfully 
that he scares away many small birds 
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and beasts which would like to snap him 
up; and most people leave him severely 
alone. 

But although he cannot sting you, the 
Coach-horse is anything but a pleasant insect 
to handle, for in his tail he carries two 
little scent glands and he squirts a few 
drops of very nasty scent indeed over any- 
one who is courageous enough to handle 
him. 

The Coach-horse is not the only beetle who 
protects itself in this disagreeable manner. 
Mary of the Ground beetles, and several 
others, do just the same thing when they are 
disturbed. So it is as well to be cautious in 
handling any little beetles with which you are 
not acquainted. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FRIENDLY LITTLE BEETLES AND TROUBLESOME 
LITTLE BEETLES 


« Ladybird, Ladybird, fly away home! 
Your house is on fire—your children at home!” 


Ir you sing this quaint old rhyme to a little 
Ladybird, she never seems to take much 
notice. But, possibly, this may be—firstly 
because she has no home, but leads a wander- 
ing, gipsy life; and secondly, because she 
never worries about her children, who are 
quite well able to take care of themselves. 

But no one really wants the Ladybirds to 
“fly away home.” They are the most useful, 
friendly little beetles, and we cannot have 
too many of them in our gardens, fields, and 
orchards ; for they wage constant war against 
those terrible pests the Aphides, or “ Green 
flies,” as they are called, that attack our 
rose-bushes, our fruit trees, the hops, the 
beans and peas, and even the growing wheat. 
In fact, thereis hardly a tree or a plant which 
escapes the attack of one kind or another of 
these horrid green flies. | 
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Although each little Aphis is so tiny that 
alone it could do no harm, these little pests 
cluster together in such vast numbers, and 
multiply with such extraordinary rapidity, 
that if they were allowed to have everything 
their own way there would soon be hardly 
a green leaf left in the land. Not only do the 
Aphides stick their beaks into the soft tissues 
of the plants and suck the juices, but they 
cover them with a horrid, sticky fluid called 
“honey dew.” This chokes the pores of 
the leaves, so that they cannot breathe, 
causing them to wither, and the flower buds 
and young fruit shrivel up and fall to the 
ground. Farmers and gardeners are always 
fighting these dreadful pests—killing them 
by the thousand by spraying the trees and 
plants with different washes—but if it were 
not for the help of our insect friends the 
crops would often be quite ruined. The 
Hawk flies and the pretty Lace-winged flies 
both help in the good work, but the chief 
foes of the tiresome little green flies are the 
pretty, spotted Ladybirds. 

Everyone knows what Ladybirds are like, 
but perhaps everyone does not know that 
these pretty little insects are beetles. They 
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are always the same round shape, though 
they vary very much in size and colour. 
Some are yellow, some brown, some red, 
but their coats are always very highly polished, 
and ornamented with spots, which are usually 
black, but are occasionally white or yellow. 

When crawling about over the plants the 
Ladybirds look very much like tiny tortoises 
with gay-coloured shells. They behave, too, 
just as tortoises do when they are startled. 
At the first sign of danger the little beetles 
draw in their heads and legs, and nothing is 
to be seen but a tiny, hard, round button of 
a thing which does not look in the least as if 
it was an insect. The cautious little Lady- 
birds keep perfectly still, hoping in this way 
to escape the eye of a passing foe, but if you 
touch one it instantly drops plump to the 
ground; and then you are not at all likely 
to find such a tiny thing amongst the grasses 
or on the mould in the flower-bed. 

Ladybirds feed entirely on the green fly 
and other troublesome pests called scale 
insects; but it is while they are grubs that 
these little beetles are most useful. They 
are then long, soft-bodied little creatures, 
slaty-blue in colour and spotted with yellow, 
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and each ring, or segment, is adorned with a 
tiny tuft of bristles. 

The Ladybird grubs are very quick and 
active in their movements, and they are the 
hungriest little creatures you can think of. 
They run about very fast and clear quantities 
of the tiresome green flies off the plants, 
clutching them with their tiny front legs and 
cramming them into their mouths as fast 
as ever they can. 

The ladybird grubs spend four or five 
weeks in this way. They hardly ever stop 
eating, and I really should not like to say 
how many green flies each little larva gobbles 
up before it changes to a pupa. A Ladybird 
larva does not hide in the ground during its 
time of rest, in the usual beetle fashion, but 
hangs itself up by the tail to a leaf or twig 
like the caterpillar of a butterfly, and then 
wriggles out of its skin, and becomes a hard, 
bright-coloured pupa, covered with little spots. 
When its time of rest is over the hard pupa 
skin cracks, and the pretty little Ladybird 
creeps out. Soon she lays a cluster of tiny eggs 
underneath the leaves, from which comes a 
new batch of hungry little grubs to feed 
upon the green flies. 
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While the good little Ladybirds spend their 
lives in killing the green fly and other trouble- 
some pests, the Weevils, another family of 
tiny beetles, pass their time in doing as much 
mischief as they possibly can. They are the 
queerest looking little insects, with (usually) 
very long noses, and antenne which bend 
in the middle. So a Weevil nearly always 
appears to be sticking out its elbows. 

The Weevils are a very large family. In- 
deed, in our country alone there are over five 
hundred different kinds. They are mostly 
dull-coloured insects, clad in sober black or 
brown or grey; but some, particularly the 
very tiny ones, are brilliant little insects 
glittering with green, gold, red, and orange 
hues. 

The largest British Weevil is not much more 
than half an inch in length, while many of 
these beetles are so tiny that one almost needs 
a magnifying glass to see them at all. But 
no matter what their size or their colour 
may Бе, nearly‘all the members of the Weevil 
family are terribly destructive little insects. 

Each different kind of Weevil has its OW? 
particular fancy in the way of food. The 
Nut Weevil, for instance, cares for nothing 
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but filbert and hazel nuts. It is rather large, 
for a Weevil, and is really a very handsome 
insect, dressed in a rich, reddish-brown coat 
marked with black. 

Mother Weevil alights on a nut tree in 
the spring time and pokes her sharp nose into 
the young nuts which are then quite soft 
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and tender. She goes steadily to work 
piercing one nut after another, and in each 
hole she pops a tiny egg. Soon the eggs ` 
hatch; and if you open one of those nuts 
while it is still unripe you will find a fat, 
white maggot curled up inside, biting away at 
the soft kernel of the nut. If the nut is left 
on the tree, the little grub will feast away to 


its heart’s content until it has eaten nearly 
а 
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the whole of the kernel; then it bores a round 
hole in the shell and lets itself fall to the 
ground, where it turns to a pupa. Then, if 
you crack the nut in which the Weevil grub 
has been living, you will find that instead of 
a nice, sweet kernel, it contains nothing but 
‚а horrid, greyish mass, with a very bad 
smell. 

Other Weevils while they are grubs gnaw 
the roots of strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, and gooseberries ; and then when they 
are grown-up beetles they turn their atten- 
tions to the young leaves and shoots of plum, 
peach, and apricot trees, and spoil them 
too. Some Weevils live in the hop gardens 
and damage the hops most seriously; and 
some quite tiny little Weevils not much more 
than a tenth of an inch long, often swarm in 
such numbers on forest trees that the whole 
of the foliage is withered, and the trees 
look as if they had been scorched. The 
Forest Weevils Вахе very long hind legs, and 
when they are disturbed they hop and skip 
about like a lot of wee kangaroos. 

Weevils.are the slyest of little beetles, and 
know quite well how to take care of them- 
selves. Sometimes in a field of peas or beans 
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every single plant will be crowded with these 
wicked little insects; and as they feed con- 
stantly on the leaves by day as well as by 
night, you might think it would be an easy 
matter to capture a great many of them. 
But no, the little beetles are never caught 
napping. At the sound of an approaching 
footstep they all fall plump to the ground, 
and there they lie perfectly still as long as 
anyone is near; and as the little Weevils are 
exactly the same colour as the ground it is 
quite impossible to see them there. But no 
sooner is the danger past than up they all hop 
again and feast away on the leaves as fast 
as ever. 

As if we had not, as it is, far too many 
Weevils of our own, quantities of these tire- 
some little beetles must needs be constantly 
emigrating to our country from foreign lands. 
They come over in ships that are bringing 
loads of corn and rice, and sometimes nearly 
every other grain of corn or rice will have a 
weevil grub inside it. 
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CHAPTER V 
TROUBLESOME BEETLES 


Ir all the useful insects were beautiful and 
all the harmful ones ugly it would be easy 
enough to tell which were our friends and 
which were our foes. But unfortunately this 
is not the rule in the insect world (or indeed 
in our own world for the matter of that), and 
some of the handsomest beetles we have are 
also the most mischievous. 

The Rose-chafer, for example, is a very 
fine fellow, but his ways and manners are 
most annoying. You may often find this 
handsome beetle feasting upon the petals 
‚ of roses, biting out large pieces, and quite 
spoiling the flowers. It is fond of straw- 
berries, too, by way of a change, and occasion- 
ally devours the flowers of turnip plants which 
have been left to seed. So, in spite of its good 
looks, the Rose-chafer is by no means a 
welcome visitor to our gardens. 

The Rose-chafer is a fairly large beetle, 
about three-quarters of an inch long. It is 
the most beautiful, shiny green colour, and 
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its wing cases are ornamented with faint 
dashes of white, and many curious little 
dents, which look as if they had been made 
with the point of a very blunt pin before the 
wing cases had become quite hard. Under- 
neath the beetle is a deep coppery hue, shot 
with flashing tints of blue and green, and 
clothed with-long, soft golden down. Alto- 
gether the Rose-chafer is one of the hand- 
somest of our British beetles. 

In its early days the Rose-chafer (like the 
ugly duckling) is not at all a pretty thing. 
It is then a soft, fat grub, a dirty white 
colour, with a horny head and a pair of strong 
jaws. It sometimes lives amongst the straw- 
berry plants and spoils a great many by 
gnawing at the roots; but more often this 
beetle grub makes its home in the rotting 
wood of old, decaying trees, and then, of 
course, it does no harm. Sometimes this fat 
grub is found living quite happily in an ants’ 
nest; and strangely enough the ants do not 
object to its presence at all, but seem rather 
to like its company than otherwise. 

The grub of the Rose-chafer is by no means 
the only stranger the ants entertain within 
their city walls. Several perfect beetles are 
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treated as honoured guests by the little people. 
There are even some little blind beetles 
which the ants make regular pets of. They 
feed them from their mouths just as they 
do the ant babies, brush them, and keep 
them clean and tidy, and gently stroke them 
with their antennæ. In return for this kind 
treatment some of the beetles give the ants 
a few drops of sugary liquid, which they 
seem to like very much. 

Troublesome as the Rose-chafer is, it is not 
nearly so bad as its cousin the Cockchafer, 
or the “ May bug,” as it is sometimes called, 
because it usually flies in May. 

Most children who have stayed in the 
country in the merry month of May have 
made the acquaintance of these big, blunder- 
ing beetles, that come whizzing through the 
air with a loud, booming sound after the 
sun has set. They are the clumsiest of 
creatures, and never look where they are 
going, so they bump straight into everything 
that comes in their way and fall with a thump 
to the ground. They nearly always tumble 
on their backs, and they are so heavy and 
clumsy that they cannot turn themselves over 
—so there they lie, feebly waving their legs 
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in the air and looking very solemn and 
ridiculous. Sometimes as it lies helplessly 
kicking in this way the poor old Cockchafer 
falls a victim to the fierce little Gardener 
beetle. The little hunter pounces upon the 
unlucky insect with cruel joy, and, in spite of 
its struggles, proceeds at once to cut it up 
and devour it. 

Although it is so heavy and ungainly, the 
Cockchafer is really a fine-looking beetle. 
Its pretty, brown wing cases are lightly 
powdered with white, and underneath it is 
clothed with soft, silky down, and its big 
eyes have a curious, solemn expression. Mr 
Cockchafer possesses a splendid pair of 
antennæ, spreading out like fans at the tip. 
The fans are made up of a number of 
leaves which can be spread out or closed up 
tightly together. Mrs Cockchafer has only 
a very small pair of fans on her antenne, 
so you can easily distinguish her from her 
mate. 

Before taking flight the Cockchafer has a 
funny habit of violently quivering its wings, 
as if it were getting up steam, and the French 
children say it is “ Counting its money.” 

Cockchafers do not like bright sunshine. 
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So they drowse away the hours of day clinging 
to the underside of leaves with their hooked 
feet. But when twilight falls they wake up 
and fly booming about through the soft, cool 
air, and feed upon the young, green leaves, 
which have not long opened, on the trees. 
And, dear me! what a quantity they do eat 
to be sure. They attack oak, elm, beach, 
poplar, and fruit trees, munching up all the 
fresh, young shoots and doing no end of 
damage. 

In the South of Europe regular plagues of 
Cockchafers sometimes occur, and the trees 
for miles are stripped of every leaf, so that 
the branches are as bare in May as in the 
middle of winter; but I am glad to say in 
England we do not have so many of these 
troublesome beetles, although there are quite 
enough now and then to do a great deal of 
harm. 

Та bygone days Cockchafers were even worse 
pests than they are now. Years ago in 
France they swarmed in such vast numbers 
that they darkened the sky, and coaches were 
stopped by the whirling clouds of these 
dreadful beetles; for the horses became so 
terrified by this strange kind of hailstone 
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that they plunged and reared and refused 
to go on. 

The Cockchafer grubs are just as ugly as 
their cousins the Rose-chafers. They live 
underground and destroy the roots of grass 
and different crops—sometimes whole fields 
are spoilt by these tiresome beetle grubs. 
They live for three years beneath the ground 
before changing to рирге, and as, except in 
the very cold weather, they are feeding nearly 
all the time, you can just imagine what a lot 
of mischief these grubs can do. They eat so 
much, and grow so large and fat that they 
cannot stand on their six little legs. So the 
grubs lie curled up on one side, and as soon 
as they have finished all the nice, juicy roots 
within reach of their jaws, they wriggle along 
to a fresh spot. 

The Wireworms are еуеп more wicked in 
their ways than the Cockchafer grubs. They 
seem to take a positive delight in doing 
mischief. They live for five years below the 
ground, feasting on the roots of various crops ; 
and instead of steadily munching away at one 
root until that is all finished up, they wriggle 
along from one place to another, taking a bite 
here, and a bite there, just as fancy takes 
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them. And so they spoil a great many more 
plants than they actually need for food. 

These queer insects are not really worms 
at all, but the grubs of a funny little beetle 
called a “ Skipjack ” or а “ Click beetle ” ; 
but they are so long and thin, and hard and 
tough, that they well deserve their popular 
name of “ Wireworm.” True, the Wire- 
worms possess six little legs apiece, but they 
are so. exceedingly short, that unless one 
looked very carefully they would never be 
noticed ; and the insects really do look more 
like little pieces of thick, rusty wire than 
anything else. 

After five years of destructive work below 
the ground, the wireworms rest for a time, 
while they go through their magic transforma- 
tion, and when this is accomplished, a lot of 
funny little beetles with big, rusty brown 
wing cases, and black heads and shoulders, 
crawl out of the earth and take their first 
look at the world above ground. 

? The Skipjacks, or Click beetles, are regular 
insect acrobats, and are constantly amusing 
themselves by turning somersaults in the air. 
They have very short legs, and their wing 
cases are very highly polished and somewhat 
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rounded at the sides. The consequence is 
that when a little Skipjack tumbles over on its 
back, which seems to happen fairly often, it 
rolls from side to side and cannot turn over 
on its legs again. So the funny little acrobat 
arches its body until it rests only on its head 
and tail. Then, with a sudden click! it 


\/ 
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jerks itself into the air, turns a complete 
somersault, and alights on its feet again. 

This beetle is the most persevering little 
insect, and if it does not succeed the first 
time in turning itself over, it will “ try, try, 
try again,” until at last it comes down the 
right way up. 

Tf it were not for the help of our feathered 
friends, the damage done by our insect foes 
would be very much greater than it is; but 
the birds do an enormous amount of good by 
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gobbling up and destroying hundreds of 
thousands of these troublesome pests. The 
Rooks and the Starlings account for more 
Cockchafer grubs and Wireworms than we 
could possibly number. By some means the 
birds can tell whereabouts the tiresome insects 
are, although they are hidden from view 
beneath the soil, and with every thrust of 
their long bills one of these destructive grubs 
is brought to light. Near the coast, too, 
the Black-headed gulls follow the plough and 
kill all the grubs that are turned up with 
the soil, before they have time to bury them- 
selves again. The Blackbirds, Thrushes and 
all the pretty little Tits are always hard at 
work clearing away the troublesome insects 
above ground, and it is impossible to calculate 
the amount of good they do. Farmers and 
gardeners are always grumbling at the birds 
for taking toll of the fruit and seed; but for 
every sound bud our little friends take, they 
destroy at least a dozen in which a destructive 
grub is living. And don’t you think it is 
very greedy to grudge the birds a little fruit 
in return for all the good work they do ? 
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CHAPTER VI 


CURIOUS BEETLES 


Turre are so many funny -looking beetles, 
and so many which have very quaint ways, 
that it would be difficult to say which is 
the funniest beetle of all; but I think the 
old Scarab, or “ Sacred Beetle,” would come 
very near the top of the list. 

He is a portly, dignified-looking gentleman, 
almost as broad as he is long, dressed in a 
suit of shining black. His legs are bowed, 
and the hind pair are very much longer than 
the others, so that he ambles along in a most 
awkward, ridiculous way. He has a funny, 


_ flat head, semi-circular in shape, and scolloped 


all round the edge, and a pair of red antennæ 
spreading at the tips into little fans, in the 
same way as a Cockchafer’s do. Indeed, 
although they do not in the least resemble 
each other in any other way, either in appear- 
ance or habits, the Scarab and the Cock- 
chafer are close relations and both belong to 
the same family of “leat-horned” beetles. 
We shall not be able to find these funny 
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beetles in England, for the Scarabs live in 
warmer lands; but in the sunny south of 
Europe, and on the edge of the Egyptian 
desert, quantities of these strange little 
creatures are to be seen on the sandy plains 
and gently sloping hill sides, all engaged in 
their favourite amusement of rolling about 
balls of dirt which are quite as large, ог often ` 
even bigger, than the queer little beetles 
themselves. 

The Scarabs are really useful beetles, for 
they act as road-cleaners, or scavengers, and 
in the spring of the year regular gangs of 
these little roadmen may be seen industriously 
scraping up every scrap of dirt they can find, 
working it up into round balls, and rolling 
it away. 

It is the funniest sight in the world to see 
a Scarab making his ball. Using his large 
flat head as a shovel, and his front legs, which 
are broad and flat and armed with five sharp 
teeth, as rakes, he scoops and scrapes and 
shovels away until he has collected a little 
heap of material. This he sweeps backwards 
beneath him to his long hind legs, which 
twist and turn and roll the stuff about until 
it becomes as round as a ball. 
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Every now and then the beetle turns round 
and examines his ball with a critical eye. 
Feels it, and taps it, and presses it with his 
broad front legs, then gives it another twirl 
with his hind ones. Layer after layer is added 
to the ball, until Mr Scarab considers 
that it is large enough and firm enough. 
Then he sets to work to roll it home. 

But this is the most difficult part of the 
performance, particularly, as is often the 
case, when the beetle tries: to roll the ball 
uphill. 

Clasping the precious ball with his long 
hind legs the Scarab waddles slowly back- 
wards, with his head almost sweeping the 
ground as he pushes and kicks and trundles 
his ball behind him. He goes stumbling along, 
tripping up over every little obstacle, some- 
times nearly losing his ball in the struggle 
and catching it again with his long curved 
legs. 

Every now and then the Scarab stops, and 
looks over his shoulder to see where he is going, 
and often while he does this his ball slips 
from his grasp and goes bounding down the 
hill, and the poor old beetle goes gambolling 
after it as fast as he can go. But the ball 
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rolls quickly, and the Scarab is by no means 
nimble, so unless it is stopped by a ridge 
in the ground, or a tuft of grass, the ball rolls 
right to the bottom of the hill, and the chances 
are that the poor old fellow loses it altogether. 
But if he can find it he at once begins with 
the greatest patience to trundle it backwards 
up the hill again. 

At last, perhaps after losing his ball and re- 
covering it again half a dozen times, the Scarab 
arrives at the spot he has been so long en- 
deayouring to reach. He drops his ball and 
begins to dig a hole in the ground, scooping 
and scraping out the sand in such a frantic 
hurry that he flings it behind him in perfect 
showers. Gradually he disappears within the 
hole, until only his back legs are to be seen 
flourishing above the ground; but every 
now and then he turns himself round, and his 
funny scolloped head pops out of the hole, 
and his beady little eyes peer anxiously 
round to make sure his ball is quite safe. 

And it is quite necessary that the beetle 
should keep an eye on his property, for, І am 
sorry to say, Scarabs are by no means honest _ 
folk, and if another one should chance to 
come ambling by, while the owner of the 
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ball is below, he will proceed without ado 
to take possession of it, and begin to roll it 
away as fast as he can. But before the thief 
has gone very far, the rightful owner is sure 
to come up and look out of his door, and when 
he finds his ball has gone he scrambles out in 
a very great hurry and waddles after his 
property as quickly as his bandy legs will 
take him. 

If the thief will not give it up, the two 
beetles will fight for the ball. They clash 
their hard heads together, clasp each other 
with their spiky legs, and wrestle and tumble 
about in the most absurd fashion, until one 
gets the better of the fight, and goes off 
triumphantly with the ball, leaving his 
opponent lying kicking on his back. But 
sometimes, instead of fighting, after a good 
deal of waving of legs and antennæ, the two 
beetles amiably roll the ball back to the hole 
together. One can quite imagine that the 
wily robber Scarab has persuaded the rightful 
owner that he had found the ball rolling away 
and was simply taking care of it for him, and 
in return for this kind action he expects a 
share, by way of reward. 

But if all goes well, and no thief has carried 
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off the ball, the Scarab finishes his excavations, 
pushes his ball into the hole, and then care- 
fully shuts his door by filling up the entrance 
with loose soil. Then at last he sits down 
to enjoy himself. For this strange beetle 
has toiled to make that ball, and pushed it so 
patiently up the hill, so that in his under- 
ground dining-room he may feast undisturbed 
to his heart’s content. And when he once 
begins to eat the Scarab never stops until 
every scrap of the ball is finished. The feast 
sometimes lasts for quite ten days or even a 
fortnight, and when the last mouthful is 
gone the Scarab comes out of his cave and 
starts off to make another ball. 

Very often two beetles are seen pushing 
along the same ball; but they have not, as 
one might suppose, both had a hand (or claw) 
in making it. One beetle alone has made 
that ball, and the second beetle is just pre- 
tending to help by pushing or pulling at it 
as its owner rolls it along. And then the lazy 
rascal will enter the dining-room, and, seating 
himself opposite his host, share the feast 
which the industrious beetle has prepared. 

Mother Scarab lays her eggs in balls made 
of the same material, but she is very careful 
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about their construction. She mixes a soft 
paste for the inside of the ball and surrounds 
it with firmer layers, the last one of all being 
quite hard. So when the little larva hatches 
it finds. soft food prepared for its tender jaws, 
then as it increases in size and strength it is 
able to tackle the coarser outside layers of 
the ball. 

The Scarab is called the “Sacred Beetle 
because it was worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians. Scarabs were always placed in 
the tombs with the mummies ; and imitation 
Scarabs made of precious stones, and engraved 
in gold with mystic signs, were carried as 
ohare and amulets. And I do not really 
think it is surprising that people who wor- 
shipped cats, bulls, hawks, and jackals, as the 
ancient Egyptians did, should think there was 
something mystical about the strange little 
Scarabs. They knew these beetles came out 
of balls of dirt, but did not know that mother 
beetle had placed her eggs inside them. So 
the Egyptians believed that the beetle col- 
lected mud and dirt, formed it in the shape 
of the world, rolled it from east to west, and 
so created a new beetle just like itself ! 

Although there are no true Scarabs in 
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England, there are several beetles that act as 
scavengers by clearing away unclean things. 
The big Dumbledor beetle makes a hole in 
the ground, which she 
stores with food of this 
sort, for the little grubs 
which come from the 
eggs she places on the 
top of it. But she does 
not take the trouble 
to make the food into 
balls, as Mrs Scarab 
does. 

The Dumbledor with 
THE DUMBLEDOR, 


Р its “drowsy hum” and 
shining blue-black coat is to be seen in 


many a country lane and meadow. It is a 
cunning beetle, and if you take it up in your 
hand, it will instantly draw up its legs and 
pretend to be dead, 


CHAPTER VII 


GIANT BEETLES 


Ir you have stayed in the south of England 
in late summer time, you may perhaps have 
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met a great Stag-beetle sailing majestically 
down a country lane, or a leafy glade in a 
wood, in the cool of the evening. You will 
recognise the gentleman at once should you 
see him, for he is the largest of our British 
beetles, and carries in front of his head a huge 
pair of horns, like the antlers of a stag. 

Mr Stag-beetle looks very proud and im- 
portant as he comes sailing along through the 
air, holding himself bolt upright with his 
legs spread out all round him. But pride 
often has a fall, for this great beetle is not a 
very graceful or accomplished flyer. The 
slightest thing upsets his balance and he 
tumbles with a thud to the ground, where 
he lies on his back waving his legs, and look- 
ing very much astonished and indignant at 
finding himself in such a position. 

The Stag-beetle wears a highly polished 
suit of armour of darkest russet brown, and 
from the tip of his horns to his tail he is often 
three inches long. His “horns” are really 
his outer jaws, and it is just as well to treat 
him with respect, for these jaws are very 
strong and sharp. If you pick the Stag-beetle 
up, he will very likely bite your hand hard 
enough to make it bleed, 
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The Lady Stag-beetle is not quite so large, 
and her jaws are very much smaller; neverthe- 
less, they are exceedingly sharp, and she can 
give you a very painful nip if you annoy her. 

Stag-beetles use their jaws chiefly to bite 
the young branches of the oak trees, and 
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suck their juices; but the male Stags are hot- 
tempered insects, and sometimes fight together 
with a great gnashing and clashing of their 
enormous jaws. They are very strong, and 
can lift great weights with their heads. I 
once put a Stag-beetle in a wooden box and 
shut down the lid, which was fairly heavy, 
and just rested on the top. But the beetle 
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did not like his quarters, so he at once raised 
the lid with his head, tumbled out of the 
box, and began walking away. He was 
caught, however, and put back into the box, 
and to prevent his escaping again a large 
heavy pair of scissors was placed on the top. 
But a few minutes afterwards a loud click 
was heard—the scissors had fallen on the 
table, and there was the beetle once more 
calmly strolling off. 

Although our Stag-beetle is a very fine 
insect, he is not nearly so large or so quaint 
looking as many of his foreign relations. In 
warmer lands across the sea there are some 
enormous beetles—regular giants of the 
insect world. ‘Truly alarming - looking 
creatures they are too. Some are armed with 
terrific jaws, others have huge horns, or carry 
terrible-looking spikes on their heads, and 
sharp spurs and jagged teeth on their great 
legs. Yet, in spite of their size and the 
dangerous-looking weapons they carry, these 
giant beetles are not particularly fierce. They 
are great lumbering, peacefully disposed 
creatures, and although occasionally they 
fight amongst themselves, they do not wage 
war upon the other inhabitants of the insect 
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world as the ferocious little Tiger and Gardener 
beetles do. These giant beetles do not eat 
insects, but live upon the juices of trees and 
flowers, or decaying vegetable matter, and all 
the great horns and spikes and teeth which 
look so alarming are simply worn as orna- 
ments. No doubt, though, they are often 
useful to the beetles in frightening away insect- 
eating birds and beasts, for few creatures 
would be bold enough to attack such dangerous- 
looking insects, 

Although, as I have already told you, these 
giant beetles are usually quiet, peaceful 
creatures, two rival beetles will fight, now 
and then, for the favour of a lady beetle— 
just as the knights of old did battle for the 
love of a lady fair. But Miss Beetle is a 
placid creature. She appears to take no 
interest at all in the combat, but will turn 
her back on her suitors and calmly go on 
feeding while they are biting, and thumping 
and clawing each other for all they are 
worth ! 

The “ Goliaths ? are gigantic beetles, often 
four or five inches long, and as broad and 
stout as a portly toad. They are generally 
dark brown or black, with stripes and splashes 
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of yellow or greyish white, but some of these 
beetles are a pretty, soft green colour, with 
snowy white markings. Their coats are not 
polished and shiny, like the coats of most 
beetles, for their armoured suits are covered 
with a short, soft down which feels like 
velvet. 

The heads of these giant beetles are most 
peculiar. They look exactly as if the upper 
part had been sliced off and the inside scooped 
out, and they are usually adorned with two 
short horns or spikes. Ор their legs they carry 
spurs, and their feet are furnished with hooked 
claws; and some Goliaths have jagged saws 
on their legs as well. These great beetles are 
natives of Africa, where they may be seen 
feeding on the flowers or fluttering heavily 
about the tree-tops. 

The Hercules beetle of South America is 
another giant insect. His body is not quite 
so big as some of the Goliaths, but he adds to 
his size with the enormous horn that he carries 
on his back. This horn sticks straight out 
in front of the beetle, and is longer than his 
entire body, while projecting from his fore- 
head he has another horn, not quite so long, 
which curves upwards to meet it, Like the 
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Goliath, the Hercules beetle wears a velvet 
coat over his suit of armour. His head, 
shoulders, and great horns are glossy black, 
and his wing cases are greenish grey. 

Both the Elephant beetle and the Rhino- 
ceros beetle, in shape, are really very much 
like the animals after which they are named, 
as you will see if you look at their portraits. 
In spite of their great size and heavy armour 
these giant beetles can fly very swiftly, and 
the burly Elephant beetle is often seen on 
sultry evenings taking long flights over lakes 
and rivers in South America. The Great 
Rhinoceros beetle is a native of India, where 
it often does considerable damage to the 
Cocoa-nut palms. There is, too, a little 
Rhinoceros beetle only an inch long that 
lives in Europe; and numbers of these quaint 
little things are sometimes found in heaps of 
refuse tan. 

The largest beetles of all are the Giant 
Longhorns of South America, Although not 
so stout and ponderous as the Goliaths they 
are even of greater length, some being quite 
six inches long. These great beetles have a 
number of smaller relations, many of which 
are most beautiful and graceful insects, They 
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are nearly all distinguished by their very long 
horns or antennae which are sometimes three 
times as long as the beetles themselves ; and 
although to be sure they look very fine and 
ornamental, one would imagine such enormous, 
sweeping antenne must be very much in 


the way when the beetles are flying or walking 


about, and exceedingly liable to get broken. 

_The grubs of many Longhorned beetles 
live inside trees, and sometimes they take a 
very long while to grow up- On one occasion 
some of these curious beetles suddenly issued 
forth from wood which had been made into а 
table, where they had been living contentedly 
for twenty-four years ! 


CHAPTER УШ 
LIVING NIGHTLIGHTS 


Narurn is never quite at rest. When most 
little birds have gone to bed, the night owl 
is on the wing, and the nightingale pours 
forth his wondrous song. When the butter- 
fies are sleeping the night-flymg moths are 
flitting through the darkness, and all sorts of 
tiny creatures which-have slumbered through 
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the hot hours of the day wake up and move 
about in the stillness of the night. 

As we walk down a country lane on a soft 
summer night, here and there beneath the 
hedgerows we may see a tiny, glowing spark, 
like a little fairy-lamp 
shining to light the 
way for the wee folk 
of the insect world who 
wander about after 
dark. 

И we touch one of 
the bright sparks under 
the hedgerow with the 
tips of our fingers, it 
will most likely go out 
at once, as if the fairy 
of the lamp had hur- 
riedly switched off the 
light. And if we look 
amongst the grasses we shall most 
probably discover a queer-looking little insect 
just on the spot where the light had shone. 
But this does not look in the least like a 
fairy! Tt is nothing but a dull, brownish 
grub-like thing, with nothing bright or pretty 
about it at all; but just as you think the real 
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carefully 
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fairy of the lamp must have slipped away 
through the long grasses, this ugly little 
insect suddenly glows again with a soft, 
phosphorescent light, and you guess at once 
that it must be a Glow-worm. 

Now the Glow-worm is not really a worm, 
or even a grub, although it looks exactly like 
опе. It is a lady beetle, who seems, like Peter 
Pan, never to have grown ир; for when she 
has gone through her transformation, and is 
a perfect beetle, she looks very much the 
same as she did when she was a little grub. 
She has no wings, and her six little legs are 
rather weak, so she can neither fly nor walk 
very well; but by way of compensation for 
all these disadvantages the Glow-worm 
possesses а wonderful lamp at the end of 
her body, which she can light up or put out 
just as she feels inclined. 

Now, although this light is very pretty, I 
daresay you think it cannot be of much use 
to this queer little beetle, but the Glow-worm’s 
light is really a very important possession, 
for without it she would often be very lonely 
and neglected. 

Most beetles can fly or walk when they 
wish to go visiting, and some, as you know, 
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have musical instruments on which they 
perform to attract each other’s notice. But 
the Glow-worm cannot fly, she is not a good 
walker, and she is not able to make a noise. 
So when she feels inclined for company this 
little beetle lights her lamp as a signal that 
she is ready to receive visitors; and the little 
winged males when they see the 
light come flying from far and 
near to call upon her. 

The male Glow-worm has no 
lamp to speak of, only two faint 
spots of light just near his tail. 
But then he does not need a 
lamp as he has a pair of broad, 

strong wings, and can fly about 

“Avon,” УВеге he wants to. He is a 

curious - looking little insect, 
about half the size of the lady Glow-worm, 
and looks something like а tiny, old- 
fashioned beadle. His wing cases are soft, 
and cover him like a long, dark coat, while 
his head is very small, and quite concealed 
beneath his shoulder-piece, which is very much 
the shape of a beadle’s hat. 

Glow-worms are useful beetles, as when they 


are grubs they are exceedingly fond of snails, 
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and so help to keep down those destructive 
things in our gardens. The little grubs work 
their way right inside the shells and calmly 
feed upon the unfortunate snails within. 

Insects are so often called by wrong names 
that sometimes it is difficult to tell what they 
really are. Just as our own little Glow- 
worm is not a worm, the brilliant Fire-flies 
that dance and glitter in the evenings in 
warmer lands are not really flies—they are 
beetles too. ‘The Fire-flies of Southern Europe 
are near relations of the English Glow-worm, 
but with them it is the male beetles who carry 
the brightest lamps. On warm, calm nights 
hundreds of these little beetles move about 
їп company, sparkling like diamonds on the 
dark trees and bushes, and flashing like tiny 
shooting stars as they flit hither and thither 
on the wing. 

But the most wonderful “living night 
lights ” are the Fire-flies of South America 
and the West Indies. There, on hot, sultry 
nights, the dark forests are ablaze with 
myriads of these brilliant insects, flashing 
and glittering as they whirl and dance in the 
air, and sparkling in clusters on the foliage of 
the trees. Their light is so bright that you 
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can see to read by it; and the natives carry 
two or three of these little beetles about in 
muslin bags to serve them as lamps, or fasten 
Fire-flies to their hands and feet to light them 
through the forests when they travel at 
night. The native women use Fire-flies as 
ornaments, fastening them in their hair and 
on their dresses, where they sparkle and flash 
like living jewels. They take the greatest 
care of their Fire-flies. In the daytime 
they are kept in tiny cages, made of finest 
wire, they are fed on sugar cane, and 
twice a day they are given a bath in tepid 
water. 

These beetles are luminous all through 
their lives, even the eggs are said to shine 
with a soft phosphorescent glow. The baby 
grubs at first have a tiny lamp at the back 
of their heads; as they grow older bright 
spots of light appear along their sides; then 
when they are perfect Fire-flies they carry 
three brilliant lamps. Two head-lights, like 
great eyes, gleam with a bright yellow light 
on their shoulders just behind their heads, 
and a tail-light, more reddish in colour, 
flashes into view when the beetles fly. When 
resting on the trees the tail-light is hidden, 
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and only the two great glowing head-lights 
are to be seen. 

In the daytime the fire-flies are not at all 
pretty things, but very ordinary, dull-looking 
little beetles. They rest hidden away until 
the sun has set, then as the twilight deepens 
first one and then another creeps forth, and 
their faint light is seen shining like a tiny 
star in the deep shadows under the great, 
dark trees. They will not venture out into 
the open until the last gleam of daylight 
has fled, then they leave the shelter of the 
trees, lighting up the darkness of the night 
with their gleaming lamps, as they fly swiftly 
backwards and forwards meeting and mingling 
in an airy dance. 

There are Fire-flies, too, in China and 
Japan, and the Japanese have all sorts of 
quaint stories and legends about these wonder- 
ful insects. They say the spirits of different 
war-like tribes live again in the Fire-flies, and 
when, as sometimes happens; two opposing 
armies meet and mingle in the air, the people 
say the old warriors are fighting their battles 
over again. 

In Japan, too, at certain times of the year, 
parties of young folk go out “ Fire-fly hunt- 
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ing.” А still, dark night is chosen, for, of 
course, the gleaming of the little beetles’ 
lamps is obscured by the moon’s brilliant 
light. And the people say: “ When they 
are closely chased, the cunning Fire-flies hide 
in the moonlight.” 

Every one takes a bamboo fan to strike 
down the Fire-flies, and a tiny cage of fine lace 
in which to imprison the captured beetles, 
And as the merry hunting parties wend their 
way to the nearest stream, where the Fire-flies 
are playing, they sing the “ Fire-fly hunting 
song ”— 

“Come, Fire-fly, come; 
To the light of the lantern come!” 


CHAPTER ІХ 
FLIES AND THEIR WAYS 


Fries are not nearly so interesting or amusing 
in their ways as beetles are, Indeed, they 
rank amongst the least intelligent of all 
insects ; and although many are very pretty, 
graceful little creatures, most flies bear such 
bad characters, and have such troublesome, 
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dangerous ways that they are not liked by 
anyone. 

We need not go to the country to make 
the acquaintance of the tiresome House-flies, 
for they are, unfortunately, far too common 
in every town in hot, summer weather, 
whirling round and round our heads, dancing 
up and down the window panes, falling into 
the milk jug and jam dishes, helping them- 
selves from the sugar bowl, and crawling 
over every kind of food that is left uncovered. 
The big, breezy, Blue-bottle, too, is even a 
worse offender, for it never sees a joint of cold 
meat, or a dish of fish, without trying to 
lay its eggs on it, and making it utterly unfit 
for food. | 

Although these common flies сап neither 
bite, nor sting, they are far more to be dreaded 
than the wasps and hornets that people are 
so afraid of; for as they buzz in and out of 
our houses these harmless-looking little insects 
are often winged messengers, carrying trouble 
and illness wherever they go. They have 
a horrid habit of settling on everything bad 
or unclean that they can find, and they carry 
away with them minute particles of the 
poisonous stuff on their legs, their wings, their 
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trunks and every part of their hairy little, 
bodies ; then they come in at the windows 
and scatter them about our rooms and over 
our food. They fly into sick rooms, too, 
hover about people who are ill, and carry 
infection to others. One never knows where 
a fly has been last, and people should do 
their best to keep their houses free from 
these dangerous little pests; for whenever 
there are many flies there is sure to be much 
illness. 

The only way to do this is to keep every- 
thing spotlessly clean. No dirt or dust must 
ever be allowed to remain in our houses, no 
rubbish of any kind in our gardens and 
streets. For flies always lay their eggs in 
horrid things of this sort, and if there is nothing 
bad or unclean about they will fly off some- 
where else; and, of course, if there are no eggs 
there will þe no fresh flies, and we shall soon 
get rid of these dangerous little insects. 

A fly’s life is a short and merry опе. It lasts 
—if it is not killed by a hunting insect, or a 
spider, or caught in a fly trap—only for about 
five weeks. It rejoices in warmth and sun- 
shine, and the first cold frost lays it low. 
Its life is spent in eating, cleaning itself, 
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buzzing about, and, if it is a lady fly, in 


laying eggs. The fly lays five or six batches of 
eggs, and each batch contains from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty eggs, so tiny, that it 
is impossible for most eyes to see them. From 
these eggs hatch the tiniest of little white 
legless grubs, which feed and grow, turn to 
chrysalises, and come forth as perfect flies, 
all in the space of eight or nine days’ time. 
These flies soon themselves lay eggs, so before 
a fly dies it will very likely be a great-great- 
grandmother, and have more descendants 
than you could possibly count ! 

There are two or three kinds of flies which 
visit our houses. They look very much 
alike, although some are larger than others. 
But it is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
small ones are young flies and the larger ones 
full-grown flies. No true insect ever grows 
after it has come from the chrysalis or pupa 
state. All its growing is done while it is a grub 
or larva, and when it has gone through its 
transformations, and becomes a perfect insect, 
it grows no more. 

Some of the smaller flies that appear in the 
autumn are called Storm-flies, because they 
come into our houses before a storm, to take 
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shelter from the rain. These flies do bite, 
or rather pierce our skin with their fine, 
needle-like proboscis, for a fly has no jaws, 
and although the puncture is so small that 
one hardly feels it, it is very likely to poison 
our blood. 

I do not think there is anything more 
persistent than a Яу. It is the most persever- 
ing little creature in the world. It settles 
on your hand or your forehead, and no matter 
how often you drive it away, by trying to hit 
it, back it comes again, and settles almost 
on exactly the same spot as before. 

You never can hit a fly, however quick you 
are, or, however cautiously you stalk it; 
and you have only to look at its queer little 
face to understand why you can never take 
it unawares. For its size, the fly has the 
most enormous pair of eyes, in fact, one might 
say that its head is “ all eyes,” as its actual 
face consists only of a small, narrow strip be- 
tween them. These huge eyes, like a beetle’s 
eyes, are made up of thousands of tiny 
windows, each one а perfect little lens, 
pointing in a slightly different direction ; so 
a fly without turning its head can see in 
front, behind, below, and almost round the 
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corner—what useful eyes they would be to а 
scout ! 

Although a fly need not turn its head in 
order to see what is going on behind, it can 
turn and twist it about in the most astonish- 
ing fashion. The head is joined to the fly’s 
body by a very short neck, as fine as a thread, 
and when the little insect is rubbing its face 
with its front pair of feet, just аз a cat washes 
its face with its paws, it twirls its head round 
so far you almost expect to see it twist 
right ой and bowl away. 

A fly is very fond of making its toilet. Its 
thin little legs are provided with a set of fine 
brushes, and when not otherwise engaged it is 
always smoothing its wings, brushing its eyes, 
or briskly rubbing its fore-feet together as if 
it were washing its hands. 

I daresay you have often wondered how it is 
a fly can walk straight up a slippery window- 
pane or take a promenade, upside down, 
on the ceiling with as much ease as you and I 
can walk on level ground. Indeed, in these 
strange positions the little insect is even 
more sure-footed than we are, for while girls 
and boys often trip and stumble, a fly never 


slips down the window pane or falls from the 
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ceiling. If we look at a fly’s foot through a 
strong magnifying glass we shall see that 
underneath are two curious little pads covered 
with curved hairs. These hairs are hollow 
tubes filled with a gummy liquid; so with 
every step it takes the little fly actually 
sticks its feet to what- 
ever it happens to be 
walking оп! 

The fly has a curious, 
long trunk, with a 
little cushion-like 
sucker on the end of 
it, and with this it 
is constantly dabbing 
away at nearly every- 
thing it settles оп. Tt 
seems to draw nourish- 
ment from all sorts of strange things—such 
as the varnish on the doors and window 
panes and the moisture on our skin. A 
fly cannot, of course, eat solid food; if you 
watch it feasting on a grain of sugar you will 
see that it keeps dabbing at it and turning 
and twisting it about with its trunk as if it 
were having а game with it. But all the 
time the fly is pouring a softening liquid on 
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the sugar, which dissolves it and turns it 
into sweet syrup which the fly can easily 
suck up. 

Most insects possess four wings, although 
the two pairs are not always alike, as we 
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have noticed in the beetles; but true flies 
are distinguished from all other insects by 
having only one pair of wings, and in the place 
where we should expect to find the hind pair 
are two little knobs fixed on short, slender 
stalks called “ balancers.” Although they 


are such tiny things, these balancers are very 
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necesary to the flies, for if they are removed 
the little insects are not able to fly. 

There are a great many flies besides those 
that are such unwelcome guests in our homes. 
Wherever we go we are sure to be worried by 
some of these troublesome creatures, И we 


HAWK FLY, 


walk in the fields and woods and country 
lanes on sultry days, swarms of flies hover 
over us in clouds and buzz round and round 
our heads in the most annoying way, and 
often give us sharp little pricks with their 
needle-like trunks. But the worst offender in 
this way is the horrid great Cleg, which drops 
suddenly and silently down upon our hands 
or ankles, and announces its arrival by a 
sharp, painful stab from its long proboscis ! 
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| This provoking Cleg is а cousin of the 
dreadful Horse-fly which terrifies horses, and 
grazing cattle, by hovering round them with 
a loud humming noise, and piercing their 
hides with its strong, powerful beak. 

In our gardens we may find several very 
pretty flies, and some of these are friends 


HOVER FLY. 


instead of foes. The graceful Hawk flies and 
the Hover flies we so often see hovering over 
the flower beds, poised like hawks in the air, 
or darting swiftly from blossom to blossom, 
are really very useful; for while they are 
grubs they feed upon the troublesome Green 
flies, just as the Ladybird grubs do. The 
Hover flies are often mistaken for wasps on 
account of their banded black and yellow 
bodies, but, except that they wear the same 
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colours, the Hover flies are not really in the 
least like wasps. 

Some of the Bee flies and the great Drone 
° flies, however, are really very like bees. 
There are a great many of these flies, and they 


BEE FLY. 


all mimic different kinds of bees. Some are 
like hive bees, others like bumble bees. Even 
a spider is sometimes deceived by the re- 
semblance, and will attack a Dron 
great caution when i 
her web. 


In the garden, too, we may see the pretty 
Green-bottle flies basking on the flowers, and 


e fly with 
t comes blundering into 
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the curious Flesh fly, marked like a chess 
board, with black and grey squares, sunning 
itself upon a wall. Both these flies are near 
relations of the troublesome Blue-bottle, and 
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have the same horrid habit of laying their 
eggs on decaying things, but, fortunately, they 
do not come into our houses. 

The Robber flies we may sometimes see 
hunting about in the fields and lanes. They 
have long, slender bodies, powerful wings, and 
short, piercing trunks. These Robber flies 
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pounce upon other insects, carry them off, 
and suck their blood. They are very fierce 
and courageous and will attack insects much 
larger than themselves, They have no fear 
of wasps or other stinging insects; even great 
` Dragon flies and fierce little Tiger beetles often 
fall victims to these daring Robber flies. 


CHAPTER X 
LONG-LEGGED FLIES 


Tur Gnats, the Midges, the Mosquitoes, and 
the funny Daddy-long-legs are all true flies, 
although ‘they look so different from the 
sturdy House-flies and the burly Blue-bottles. 
АП these long-legged insects have only one 
pair of wings aplece, 

Gnats and Mos 
they both have 
wings, long, thin legs, and antenne which are 
either like fine thread or beautif 


plumes. It is really very difficult to know 


The graceful little insect that makes a high- 
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pitched, humming sound as it flies about the 
room is a Mosquito, and will give us a sharp 
bite if it gets the chance. When it is at rest, 
too, the wicked little fly usually holds up its 
hind legs, standing only on the first two pairs, 
while the Gnat holds up its front legs as if they 
were feelers. 

Although Mosquitoes are very pretty little 
flies, they are most dangerous insects; even in 
our country their bite, or rather the stab they 
give with their needle-like proboscis, is very 
painful, and will often cause blood-poisoning ; 
but in hot countries abroad the Mosquitoes are 
simply terrible, for they carry the germs of 
a dreadful fever from one person to another, 
causing illness and death to ever so many 
people. In South America, South Africa, 
India, and many parts of Southern Europe 
the Mosquitoes swarm in such vast numbers 
that they often make life almost unbearable, 
and some parts of Africa һауе been called 
“The White Man’s Grave,” because nearly 
everyone who goes there dies of fever carried 
by these terrible mosquitoes. Many brave 
and clever men have gone out to these danger- 
ous parts of the world on purpose to study 
the ways of these deadly insects and find out 
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how to get rid of them 3 and, sad to say, some 
of them have lost their lives in this good 
work. 

The quaint Daddy-long-legs, which comes 
flying in at our windows and dances round 


“DA DDY-LONG-LEGs.”” 


and round the lights in the evening, trying 
to burn its silly self in the flame, is quite 
a harmless Person. Its trunk, which looks 
like a long nose, is not formed for piercing 
and stabbing, but for sucking up sweet juices. 
You can see the balancers quite plainly, when 
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tired of his dance he rests on the window 
pane, for they stand out behind his gauzy 
wings like two round-headed little pins. His 
ridiculous long legs must, I should think, often 
be very much in his way, and he certainly does 
not appear to value them very highly, for if 
you catch a “ Daddy ” by the leg, he will fly 
gaily off leaving his leg behind him, and 
dance away just as merrily without it! 

In their young days, I am sorry to say, the 
Daddies are a terrible nuisance. The grubs 
live in the ground, and do as much damage to 
the roots of grass and different crops as the 
Wireworms and Chafer grubs do. They are 
curious looking worm-like little things, much 
the same colour as the ground, and they have 
such very tough skins that the farmers call 
them “ Leather-jackets.” 

The pretty little grey Gnats or Midges, with 
narrow wings and long, slender legs, we see 
dancing in swarms out-of-doors on warm 
summer evenings do not bite, but their 
cousins,.the black midges, аге fond of pricking 
our skin when we sit in a field or garden. 

In the South of Europe there is a most 
curious little black midge, about as big as a 
Mosquito, whose grub is called the “ Army 
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worm.” It lays its eggs amongst masses of 
fallen leaves, and from these hatch tiny little 
maggots about a quarter of an inch long, with 
colourless, almost transparent, bodies, and 
wee, black heads. These tiny things live and 
feed among the leaves, then, when the time 
comes for them to change to chrysalids, they 
assemble together in thousands, and set off 
across country, marching along like a regular 
army. The curious, colourless grubs, as they 
move along in close order, often crawling one on 
the top of another, look, from a little distance, 
like a narrow stream of flowing water as they 
wind in and out through the grass, and round 
the stems of plants and trunks of trees. 
Suddenly they halt, and all the little grubs 
huddle up together in a bunch and roll them- 
selves into a big, round ball, 

At first this ball lies motionless on the 
ground, then, strange to say, it begins to 
shrink, Gradually it grows smaller and 
smaller, as if the little grubs were dissolving 
into thin ай, and, at last, it disappears 
altogether ! 

Now, of course, the little grubs have not 
really vanished away like smoke. The quaint 
little creatures һауе been gradually sinking 
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into the soft ground. Those underneath the 
ball first burrow their way in, and are followed 
by the rest in order until all are safely buried. 
There they turn to pup, and, in due time, 
will emerge again as a swarm of little black 
midges to dance and 
sport in the hot rays 
of the sun. 

There are several 
insects which we call 
“ flies,” that are not 
true flies, as they 
have two pair of 
wings, and belong 
to the same order of 
insects as the ants, 
bees, and wasps. * ICHNEUMON FLY. 

Amongst these . 
four-winged flies are the strange Ichneumons 
(pronounced Ick-new-mon), which _ destroy 
such numbers of caterpillars by laying °ges 
beneath their skins. Most Ichneumons are 
quite small flies, but a few are large, hand- 
some insects. There is a long, red, rather 
wicked-looking member of this family that 
sometimes comes indoors, and most people 
are very much afraid of it. But it is really 
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perfectly harmless (except, of course, to 
caterpillars), and the long, curved tail, that 
looks so like a “ sting,” is simply the insect’s 
tool for piercing the skin of a caterpillar 
which is hiding in a 
tree, or a grub which 

‘is buried in the 
ground. 

The  Ichneumons 
are, of course, useful 
insects as they help 
to clear our gardens, 
fields, and orchards 
of the all-devouring 
caterpillars and other 
troublesome pests, but 
Some four-winged flies 
areexceedingly annoy- 
ing ш their ways. 

ICHNEUMON FLY. Few insects do more 
damage than the Saw- 

flies that haunt the fields, the woods, and 
the gardens; for they lay their eggs. on the 
plants and trees, and the hungry little grubs, 
which come from the eggs, set to work to 


gobble up all the fresh green leaves they can 
manage to eat. 
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The mother Saw fly has, at the end of her 
body, a most wonderful tool, like a fine, double 
saw, and with this she saws tiny slits in the 
leaves and stems of plants to make little 
cradles to hold her eggs. 

The Saw-fly grubs are very much lke 
caterpillars, only they have a greater number 
of cushion feet. The caterpillars of Butter- 
flies and Moths have five pairs, as a rule, 
while the Saw-fly grubs have as many as 
seven or eight; so you тау always tell 
which is which by counting their fat little 
feet. 

The Turnip Saw-fly, perhaps, does the 
most mischief. It is a pretty insect, with a 
bright orange coloured body and а Маск 
head, and its four transparent wings are very 
shiny and clouded with orange. The grubs of 
this Saw-fly are called “ Niggers.” At first 
they are white, but their heads soon turn black, 
and they change their white coats for green 
ones. Then, after a little while, they change 
again and appear in complete black suits with 
a pale stripe down each side. These little 
Niggers are the most ravenous little creatures, 
and sometimes they will strip а whole turnip 
field of all its leaves, leaving nothing but the 
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stumps of the turnip plants sticking up out of 
the ground. 

The tiny little Gall-flies, which cause the oak 
apple to form on the oak trees and the pretty 
mossy red “ Robin’s-pincushion ” to grow on 
the wild briers in the hedgerow, are four- 
winged insects too, and do not belong to the 
true flies. The mother Gall-fly pierces the 
young leaves of the trees with her little 
boring tool, and pops an egg, or three or 
four, in the wound. The eggs hatch and the 
injured leaf swells into a gall round the little 
grubs, making a safe and cosy nursery for 
them to live in while they are growing up. 

All galls are formed by injuries to the plant 
caused by insects, which pierce the leaves to 
make a little home for the children they never 
see. The Gall-flies are responsible for a great: 
many of the curious galls we see on plants and 


trees, but some are caused by true flies and 
little beetles, ў 


